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CONTRETEMPS 


To be invisible. This little dream. I still indulge, Standing 
here in the street I can sometimes even believe it's true. & 
dream of total isolation, a childhood dream, for in childhood 
is the only real isolation, When I dream I draw the world into 
me. I mike everything my own. I mster everything, absorb and 
translate everything into myself, and yet remin untouched by 
the world, still fully myself, my integrity intact, my 
innocence whole, I stay autonomous, individual. Real isolation 
is not to be shut away from the world, but to Possess all the 
world at once, ina Single rapturous moment, like the child. 
The child owes nothing to the world — the world is his. wt one 
moment he destroys it, at another creates it anew, in his 
beautiful isolation, 


T always start by trying not to see things. It is important 
to avoid people's eyes. If in so doing one should miss a 
familiar face it is all to the good, There is no room for 
talk. There is no room for recognition, real or pretended, 
When I meet a familiar face I either make a threatening 
gesture or move on, But one can't Keep waving onets fist 
about all the time, nor can one keep moving on. One has to 
find the right spot, stand still, and try hard not to Look. 
In time the dream should come, 


And yet one should always be Prepared for the unexpected, 
This morning the dream did not come, Instead it was the 
police who came, The police, in plain clothes. 


I my say I mde no gestures, threatening or otherwise, during 
the time I stood here. I was a pitiful figure by the pole. Not 
shaking my fist at the world. Out at the edge of the pavement, 
clear of the doorway and the closemouth. The lieges passed in 
and out unimpeded by my bulk, I was not soliciting favours from 
passersby. Not engaging minors in conversation. Not humming 
party tunes. Not rummaging in the litter basket. Not even leaning 
on the pole. All buttoned up with no private parts exposed to 
the public gaze. Just standing here trying hard not to look into 
people's faces. People swishing past, people on busy errands to 
and fro, people in motor cars, on buses, people with people to 
see, places to go, things to attend to, anxious people who dart 
short quick glances in and out. I was trying not to look at the 
faces they mde. Trying to stop myself making the same faces in 
return, Waiting for the sense of isolation to come over me, 
Waiting for the dream to well up in me. 


Maybe, I thought to myself, they take me for a vagrant. Is it 
possible? The suit I am wearing cost me £2 in the Brigait. That 
was only last year. I bought it from Beatrix the Hun. It is not 
what you would call a flashy suit. It is a little bit short in 
the leg. But I could not be persuaded I look like a tramp. Still 
one never knows. Or a professional beggar perhaps? Well, I must 
tell you: my trouser pockets have holes you could put your fist 
through. A beggar would asa first necessity have to have good 
pockets, Apart from anything else I haven't the temperament. If 
something is offered I will not be slow to take it. But I never 
beg. Iam not hard enough of heart to be a baggar. I have not 
worked up sufficient contempt for my fellow man to be able to 
beg from him. 


The fact is: I tend to be noticeable in this suit. The original 
owner my have been short in the stumps, but in other departments 
he must have been enormous. In a strong wind these clothes flap 
and beat on my bones like rags on a scarecrow. My thinness stands 
out. 


Even the army had second thoughts about my thinness. They sent 
me to a physical development centre down in Hereford. It didn't 
do any good. In fact I lost weight in Hereford. But I was quite 
happy there, among my own kind, so to speak - the thousand 
thinnest men in the British army, I had a chum there, Wilfred 
Cheatley from Balham. Wilfred was a hunchback. He used to tell 
me he got his hump carrying heavy loads up and down the streets 
of Balham and Tooting. I am always taken aback the way the 
congenitally crippled will never allow any blame to be attached 
to God, I blame my thinness on God. It is only right He should 
be given His place, When Wilfred found out he wouldn't be going 
to Burma he changed his tune. His whole personality changed and 
religion got into him, One day he told me it was all God's 
doing. God's way of holding him back from the abyss. Some days 
he had long fits of weeping, and other days you couldn't stop 
him laughing. The poor lad was ina state of shock. After all 
those years of misery, rejected by women, mocked at by men, 

God Loved him, God cared about him, It was all part of God's 
mind-blewing plan to save Wilfred from a Jap bayonet in the 
guts. I often wonder what happened to Wilfred instead. 


Another thing that crossed my mind when the police approached - 
of course, I knew they were police, they had the look, nothing 
can disguise that guilty look - was vandals. 


For just a little while earlier, wittke passing down John Street, 
I had seen a most astonishing thing. 
boldly 
High up on the archway of the City Chambers, plastered, in 
white paint, was the slogan: 


THE PROVOST IS A POOF 


I must confess I stared up at it a long time, quite mystified 
as to how it had come to be there, so high up, and on the 
Municipal Buildings of all places. 


And I am bound to confess as well that I was not only staring 
but may also have been smiling. It may even be that I giggled 


somewhat, CXMECROX YR XR RR KK SE POR OW RTE XL REL Rs 


is this: while I was standing there staring up and smiling 
and giggling somewhat - a face suddenly appeared at one of 
the upper windows. And taking thought for a moment I realised 
that anyone, and particularly the man at the upper window, 
might easily run away with the wrong idea - seeing me standing 
there staring up, smiling and giggling like that. The wrong 
idea being that in some way or other I was connected with 
these vandals. I don't know what that man with the minatory 
visage was thinking. I freely acknowledge myself frequently 
at a loss to guess what other people are thinking. I get 
puzzled and bewildered when I try to reflect upon what it 
could be that is running through the minds of other people. 
4nd that is not only, as you might expect, when other people's 
thoughts are hidden, but also, and not seldom moreso, when 
they are exposed. And to be more precise and to tell the whole 
truth, that is not sometimes but always. Yet for all that, it 
seemed reasonable to assume that an idea which could tumble 

so nimbly out of my little brain might tumble just as nimbly 
out of another's. So I made off. 


But no one, unless bent on deliberate misrepresentation - 

and some are by nature and calling thus bent - no one could 
say I bolted, One is reminded of that disagreeable little 
beast let loose by public prosecutors when the thief is caught 
but the money not recovered: "He told the arresting officers 
he would have a good time spending it after his release from 
prison." Phylogenetically akin, but principally bred in the 
lower courts is: "He then mde a bolt for it, Sir." I have 
been set upon by each of these venemous little brutes in my 


time. 


After I had, let us say, bestirred myself, that little 
fellow up there at the window, who may or may not have 
been the Provost himself, could easily have lifted a 
telephone. Or given it was some other, a graduate from 
Strathclyde, for example, imbued with some queer 
anthropometric theory regarding criminal types, which 
brings us back to my skin and bone appearance, I would 
still be in trouble: these fellows go to any lengths to 
test a theory. Then again it my just have been John 
Citizen up there. He would certainly lift the telephone, 
as they constantly exhort him to do in such cases, 

and who can say how long he may have been waiting and 


watching from upper windows for just such an occurrence? 


So I had to ask myself: Was I traced to this very spot 
from John Street? 


You my feel disposed to scoff, to dismiss the whole 
business simply as the excreta of a jittery conscience 

or maybe a deranged mind. I have no wish to be intractable. 
I am perfectly willing to be reassured. When the police 
are standing on your toes certain things are easier to 
believe than others. 


They didn't say anything. I mean they didn't ask any 
questions. They didn't have to, I had the feeling it was 
all coming out in my face, I had the feeling that the 
faces I was mking were not doing me any good. They never 
have in the past. It's just another of my little quirks. 
What certain people like to call my little quirks. Making 
faces. I can't help mking faces. I don't know what kind 
of faces I mke, and I don't even know when I'm mking 
them, but I do know I make them. Ever since I was a child 
people have been telling me about the odd faces I put on, 
The NCOs in the Royal Artillery turned my faces into a 
standing joke. 


I have suffered for my faces, believe me. I have seen judges 
tear at their wigs with rage at the faces I make. 4nd Social 
Security investigators are nearly always rubbed up the wrong 
way. People have always been telling me I mike faces and to 
stop it at once or else. The trouble is I never know when I'm 
doing it, Also I am convinced that the faces I make do not 
always betray my true feelings. It my be of course that my 
face is more aware of my true feelings than the conscious 
part of my mind, I admit I do not always know, when certain 
things happen to me, whether to daugh or cry. I have found 
it safer to mount a steady campaign of vigilance against both 
laughter and tears. But while, at least as far as 
consciousness goes, the campaign may be steady enough in the 
mind, it would seem that other things are often appearing in 
the face, Sometimes I have to close my eyes and just hope for 
the best, 


Hot that Iam one of those who believe there is a conspiracy 
against him. I am always careful never to leave people with 
that impression. I suppose deep down I was hoping it was only 
vandalism they were going to do me for. One never knows what 
to expect, It's often the paranoia » hot the good sense, which 
cheers one up, keeps one going. 


December 15, 1943. We sailed on the troopship Strathnaver. It 
would have been an uneventful voyage had Taffy not set fire 
to the mess deck after we left aden. I remember the shit hawks 
in Bombay where we disembarked early in January: the skill and 
daring with which they snatched our food. 


The beggars at Kaliyan. The troop train drew in at Kaliyan. 
The skeleton-thin arms of the beggars reaching for us. 


Deolali. I remember the char wallah with a Glasgow accent. 

"You fae Glesca, Jimmy? You wan o thae razor men fae Brigton?" 
The Brigton Pony a legend now in the Far Bast. Deolali bed-bugs, 
or maybe Brigton bed—bugs. The first thing I got was smllpox. 


S x wees gn the convalescent camp at Poona, Gacigeiygoy! pet Hem 


After that it was two days to Ranchi by train. Then a long 
haul of thirty miles along the dreary Fisea Road. I got 
dysentery after that. I remember the chalk tablets. Reading 
Edgar Allen Poe at a rest camp in Secunderabad. I remember 
the hot flat Bangalore beer, An Argyle and I toured around 
Hyderabad on stolen bicycles. 


I remember the icy Himlayan blasts in Dera Dun, Long waits 
at Cawnpore, Lucknow, Delhi. After Dera Dun it was Japan, 

We sailed on the steamer Rajula straight out of a Calcutta 
brothel. I said good-bye to the kiltie. He was off to an 

§ anne. cinem with a gobble wallah, I was bound for Shikoku, 
a place called Takamatsu-san-Bashi. From there we journeyed 
to the little towm of Ckijama on the island of Honshu. I liked 
it there. Cunt was plentiful, fatigues were minimal, 


It was at Okijam., however, I contracted my third and final 
army disease: TB. It looked like the end but wasn't. 


When they hoisted me aboard the hospital ship Somersetshire 
in Singapore harbour I felt I was passing out of history. 
There was dejectton and relief. Never to soldier more. Was 
there a war? My country had offered me up to history: 
history had spurned me. I might have been a begger at 
Kaliyan. One was shaken and surprised. One sensed that 
history was seldom so pernickity. There must indeed be bad 
stuff in one. They hoisted this abject charpoy-basher into 
a cot to die unheroically. Bad stuff in one. Weeded out, you 
were. Discovered in time, like Wilfred Cheatley from Balham 
and Tooting Broadway. Clapped in irons like the seven good 
Dorsets that mutinied at Kure. Maybe you think history 
hasn't got eyes in its head, Clamped-in jaws, shit-scared 
to look in the glass. Spitting blood. Can one go on? 


Yes. Apparently. 


Was it because I closed my eyes? Could it be that they 
thought I had fallen asleep on my feet? I wasn't asleep. 


Seldom asleep now. The moment of awakening gets more and more 
painful. Few days in fifty odd years when awakening has been 
easy and welcome. The first of the futile exercises to which 

I bend my mind: trying to locate precisely and identify the 
pain. Today's pain, that is. Yesterday's is already a chimera. 
411 becomes clear with the passage of time. Today's pain I 
will sport with tomorrow. Everything is sweet in retrospect. 
411 my vanquished little nightmres, quaint little emsculate 
things, now so subdued, at my beck and call. All my anaemic 
little victims. An acceptable diversion from the pain. Better 
than two drinamyl tablets, An aid to endurance. Few days in 
fifty odd years when it was any different. It's the same on 
days I have to attend at the Social Security, on days I wake 
up in the cells, on hangover days without the price of a curer, 
on lucky days with some wine left or a couple of pills - it 


never changes. 


You will find me in a huddle of dirty bed-clothes, face to 
the wall, eyes shut but not asleep, seldom asleep now. Here 


lies Boots. 
I have kept watch here ten years. 


The bed, the stew-pot and the lavatory. & homely round. 
They used to send the Green lady. Sniffer-out of vermin. 
The rat-tat-tat of her pencil on the door. Maya calling. 
"You seem quite content living in filth. You want to get 
yourself a job, my lad. Face up to things. Have you tried 
industrial rehabilitation?" 


I pee pale urine, Any other salient facts? 


At length she gave up on me. Her exorcism always reached 
its climax too soon. The poor dear fell limp beneath the 
odours wafted across her stony face. Crumbs clinging to 

my whiskers, Lice-ridden head, Grime lodged under toe-mails. 
Pestilential effluvia rising from the genitals. This foul 
and tainted emitter of stinks got the better of her. Hers 
was the conventional proceedure. & solemn adjuration against 
smells, The one redeeming feature of her visits was that 
they called my mind back to the stench. In sharing, one 
savoured it anew. 


It's only been ten years, ten short years. Ten years since 
with uncanny certitude I found the bed and the wall. The 
things that keep me whole. Not voyaging to the ends of the 
earth or Mars. Drifting, did you say? Years freighted 
with nothing you could traffic in, that's true. But there 
is this one things the remembering. Come home to remember. 
Does not all exploring lead back here? Oneself. & homeland 
alien still, Unconquered still, 


Then there is the dead. We must remember the dead. 


LO 


Here on the streets one remembers everything. But do not 
imagine 1 live in the past. "That old fool lives in the 
past," they say, as they scuttle along, racing the clock, 
and they see me standing here looking at nothing, heading 
nowhere. Yet the past lives in all of us whether we like 
it or no. Yesterday is as valid as today. It is only 
tomorrow that has no validity. Should I spend my day 
shoring up these walls against wind and rain, fire and 
storm, only to be snuffed out by the very air I breathe 
and the food I eat and the water I drink? Standing here 
in the street is sufficient for me. I am not seeking more 
evil than I can comfortably cope with, 


They say that at the moment of death there is a flash of 
light and the whole of a man's life passes before his 

eyes. I think of that light making havoc there in the 
darkness as only light can. One of the tricks nature likes 
to play on us. Blinding us where the light is fiercest, 

and vouchsafing us insights in the dark, when it has ceased 
to be possible to act on them, when we're done in and only 
looking for rest, looking only to be reassured there in the 
dark. And the light gets in. 


It comes in, this piercing light, this terrible little 
light. &nd our dead rise up before us, and we remember 
at last. The dark wrenched from our grasp, its savour 


gone, and we suddenly see. 


The things we gave our lives to — phantoms. The sacred 
shrines that dot the landscape all around, and the little 
tin gods ensconced there, lie shattered now. Were they 
ever real? The shrines at which we knelt in fear and 
trembling. The empty name that made you crawl, the mere 
word that chained you. And all the big and little Pharaohs 
that we clung to for a refuge - now we see it. It was no 
refuge, it was a tomb. This was the work we were at, in 
our fear, the cosy parlour in which we find ourselves - 


a. tomb. 


il 


Too late we see it. 


And the detectives went away. The possibility that they 
were on a mission of mercy ought to be mentioned. It could 
be that they came up to me, bumped me, trod on me, pulled 
me about, all to save me from myself. It could be that 
certain persons taking observations jumped to the mistaken 
conelugion that my intention in stationing myself at this 
spot was to do away with myself by leaping in front of a 
corporation bus. It may be I look like a victim of the 
System. Who can say for sure? 


Anyway, they sidled off just as they came, leaving me to 
work it out for myself. I am not complaining. 


Then again it may have been a case of mistaken identity. 
Could it be I made the right face for once? 


